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condescend would be a calumny [;] nay, when his 
health permitted, he would drudge and work more 
laboriously at some of the mechanical parts of 
literature, than any man I ever knew." 



Cornell Univereiiy. 



Lane Coopeb. 



ITALIAN LITERATURE. 

OskAB Klingleb : Die Comedie-Italienne in 
Paris, nach der Sammlung von Gherardi. Mit 
Illustrationen. Strassburg : Karl J. Triibner, 
1902. vi and 232 pp. 

We are certainly accustomed to find German 
works extremely conscientious and thorough, up- 
to-date and frequently giving one the impression 
that the last word has been said on the subject as 
far as our present means of information are con- 
cerned. But it is not often that a young Doctor's 
dissertation shows such a wide acquaintance not 
only with the topic treated, but also with those 
connected with it ; not often either that such ma- 
turity of judgment is shown by a student at the 
moment he leaves the university, as is the case in 
the book under consideration. Of course, I may 
add, without robbing Dr. Klingler of his well- 
deserved praise, that one feels in these interesting 
pages the high inspiration and the strong direction 
of the great master Morf : tel mattre, tel eleve. 

For no period of French literature is it more 
useful to undertake careful investigations in the 
"genres secondaires" than for the seventeenth 
century. In general, they are apt to give a better 
insight into the real spirit of an epoch than those 
classed as first rank ' genres ' ; they ignore conven- 
tionalities to a large extent, and therefore are more 
true to life. The fabliaux offer better information 
with regard to the life of the Middle Ages than the 
great epics, the 'contours' of the eighteenth cen- 
tury than the authors of Les epoques de la Nature 
or L' esprit des his, and the ' chansonniers ' of all 
times than the austere lyrics. Now, as no century 
has been more conventional than the seventeenth 
in France, in art as well as in social life, the con- 
sequence is that the classical literature of this 



period is more misleading than that of any other. 
Thus, if one wants to form an equitable opinion 
as to the character of this age, and indirectly to 
appreciate with more accuracy the meaning of its 
greatest writers, it will prove an excellent method 
to undertake some researches among the more in- 
formal writers of the time. I should like to lay 
special stress upon that which, according to me, is 
the great merit of Dr. Klingler' s book, namely, 
that he has so well understood the value of such 
an investigation. No pedantic erudition is to be 
found in his book, no heaps of uninteresting data 
or bits of unimportant information, no shallow 
desire merely to bring forward things that were 
never printed before, but a judicious selection of 
those facts which bear upon the intelligence of an 
epoch in literature. One has never the impression 
of being confronted with a hunter of 'curiosa,' 
who is satisfied when he has emptied before you 
his bag of oddities ; you feel, on the contrary, that 
the author knows a great deal more than is con- 
tained in his book — erudition is a means for him, 
not an end. 

Dr. Klingler has taken advantage of every 
opportunity to show the connection between the 
"Italiens" in the seventeenth century, and the 
diverse manifestations of literary and of public 
life. This course was in a way rendered neces- 
sary by the fact that the Italian plays treat sub- 
jects in close relation with the life of Paris at the 
time, but it was none the less possible to approach 
the study in a much narrower spirit than Dr. 
Klingler did. 

On page 16, for example, he speaks of the es- 
tablishment of the censure in 1702 ; the ' Italiens ' 
had actually been expelled from Paris five years 
before ; however, their share in the responsibility 
for the decision of the court was evident, though 
not traceable directly to written documents, and it 
is therefore justly pointed out here. — The deplor- 
able fashion which prevailed very long in the 
theater of society people sitting on the stage and 
taking advantage of the performance to display 
beautiful costumes, in thus hiding the actors from 
the audience, was particularly obnoxious at the 
' Italiens ' ; the house was always so crowded that 
there was no better chance for the foppy gentle- 
men to be seen by the tout-Paris in their gorgeous 
attires. Dr. Klingler does not miss the oppor- 
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tunity of giving us valuable information about 
this strange custom (pp. 85-86), ' while again on 
pp. 86-87 we read something interesting about 
the hissing having become so common that the 
people resorted to a new means of disapprobation, 
namely, bells. I could indicate many more similar 
little pieces of information that add greatly to the 
charm of the book. The whole of Chapter II, in 
which a number of those characteristic customs of 
the contemporaries are explained in connection 
with the plays, forms an excellent picture of the 
society of the seventeenth century and of the dif- 
ferent classes composing it, such as nobility, 
physicians, lawyers, 'precieux' and 'precieuses,' 
women in general, the rising class of the ' ' finan- 
ciers roturiers," etc. 

The author offers rather scarce information as 
regards the relations of Moliere to the Italiens. 
He refers for details to Moland's classical work : 
Moliere et la ComMie italienne (1867), which he 
considers conclusive. He lays stress, however, on 
the debt which Moliere owed to Fiorelli, the 
famous Scaramouche of the stage. Below an en- 
graving of the time representing Scaramouche one 
can read the following quatrain : 

Get Ittustre Gomidien 

Atteignit de son art Vagriable man&re. 

II fat le Mattre de Moliere 

Et la Nature fut le sien. 

A few pages are devoted to those French 
authors of repute who wrote for the Italiens, such 
as Regnard, Dufresny and La Motte (Chapter 
V). Racine (who had first intended to offer his 
Plmdeurs to the Italiens) and Corneille, are 
quoted with reference to the parodies of their 
plays, especially Le Cid (p. 24 and pp. 181-182) 
and Berenice (p. 25 and p. 180). 

Among the problems to which Dr. Klingler 
devotes special attention and which he generally 
appears to have solved, I wish to mention : 

The true cause of the expulsion of the Italiens 
in 1697 (pp. 11-17) ; — the passage from the 
regular Italian Commedia del arte, or play in 
which the actors improvise their r61es on the 

'See on this subject the article by P. Berret, in the 
"Kevue d'histoire litteraire de la France," Vol. vm 
(1901), pp. 456-459. Comment la seenefrancaisea&e'dtbar- 
rassie de la presence des gentilshommes. 



stage, to the Commedia liMeraria, in which the 
actor recited a text written out beforehand by an 
author (pp. 201-203 and passim) ; — the transi- 
tion from the use of the Italian language to the 
use of French, and occasionally the amusing mix- 
ture of both, on the Parisian stage (pp. 171-189) ; 
— on page 200 observations are made in re- 
gard to the number of picturesque expressions 
found in the French plays of the ' Italiens ' giving 
a suggestive insight into the unconventional lan- 
guage of the time as contrasted with that used by 
the classics ; — the relations of the Italian plays 
with the Vaudeville, the Opera-comique, and 
Opera, all three of which were then in the period 
of formation and the object of much discussion 
(p. 76 and p. 186). Here Dr. Klingler adopts 
mostly as a basis for his own statements the fifth 
chapter of Font's Essai sur Favart et les origines 
de la comedie mitee de chant (1894).' 

The second part of Chapter HI (B. Die Typen) 
offered serious difficulties of treatment. The types 
changed a great deal in the course of all those 
years, and therefore it was not easy to give to 
every one of them thoroughly consistent features 
in a sketch of a few pages and leave an impression 
of unity. Dr. Klingler did, however, about as 
well as could be done under the circumstances. 
Arlequin and Scaramouche are particularly well 
portrayed. 

Dr. Klingler had to rely almost exclusively on 
the Gherardi collection for his appreciation of the 
Com&lie italienne. The definitive edition is of 
1700, thus giving the form assumed by those 
plays in the later days ; we can infer only indi- 
rectly what they were at first. There are good 
reasons, however, for believing that they were 
hardly superior and more refined, and, if this is 
the case, a perusal of Dr. Klingler* s work will 
satisfy every one that it was not altogether an in- 
justice if the historians of literature did not give 
more prominence to these productions. They are 
no doubt very witty sometimes (e. g., p. 185-186), 
but after all, they are from beginning to end what 
they call in France des charges. The " Italiens " 
was a popular place of amusement "on l'on allait 
que pour y rire," as a contemporary very well 

1 An able contribution to the subject has recently been 
made in the Berne de Paris, February 15, 1904, by Romain 
Holland. 
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said (p. 17, pp. 25, 82 and passim). Not count- 
ing utterly unrefined passages (cf. pp. 180, 183, 
185 note, etc.), the comic element is generally 
extremely vulgar and commonplace (see e. g., pp. 
46, 63, 103-104, 148, 150, 166, 168, etc.). 
Many times they simply plagiarize Moliere and 
exaggerate his way of eastigare ridendo mores 
(e. g., pp. 63, 69), and there is no need to add 
that they ■would rather pick out that part of the 
great writer's work for which he has most often 
been reproached (Schneegans : Groteske Satire bei 
Moliere), the gros sel that does not appeal at all 
to the cultivated mind. All this throws light 
upon a period which one tries to know and under- 
stand as a scholar ; in fact, it has nothing to do 
with higher art. 

One thing is rather striking in those plays, 
namely, the quantity of allusions which, to be 
understood, require fairly well educated audiences. 
I do not see how a modern popular audience would 
take allusions to the innumerable little stories of 
the Gods of Olympus, to the episodes of Amadis 
of Gaul, etc., etc. There was no compulsory in- 
struction at the time, and yet the public seems to 
have managed to collect more information about 
all kinds of subjects than the average public does 
nowadays with our elaborate system of schools, 
colleges and universities. But this is a problem 
for pedagogs to discuss. 

Albert Schdtz. 
Bryn Maw College. 



HISTORICAL DRAMA. 

Otto von der Pfordten : Werden und Wesen 
des historischen Dramas. Heidelberg, 1901. 

Writers on the technique of the drama have for 
years based their laws on Aristotle, and, interpre- 
ting him now more, now less broadly, have always 
forced the modern drama into this Procrustean bed. 
Latterly, however, as the difference in origin and 
nature between the Greek and the modern drama 
has become better understood, writers have begun 
to deduce the consequence, that the modern 
' ' epic ' ' drama obeys different laws of construction 
than the Greek "lyric" drama. An interesting 



book along this line of thought, treating more 
particularly of the historic drama, is v. d. Pford- 
ten's Werden und Wesen des historischen Dramas. 

In the first historic part he calls to mind this 
difference between the Greek "tragedy" and the 
modern drama. He suggests a new division of 
the drama according to subject-matter, and dis- 
tinguishes 1) Zeitloses Drama (meaning the 
' ' tragedy " ) ; 2) Historisches Drama ; 3) Gleich- 
zeitiges Drama (meaning the society drama), 
(in. Einl.) 

He then defines what he means by historic 
drama (rv. Einl., 40, 57, 69, 72, 79, 80, 82, 84, 
102, 175). He demands first, that it be born of 
the poet's historic as well as of his poetic sense ; 
and secondly, that it picture definite people of a 
definite past time, i. e., realistically elaborated 
characters, not types, (this he calls giving milieu) ; 
and that it represent real historic events, inter- 
esting because they have really happened. He 
insists further on conscientious use of historic facts, 
and, above all, on a real comprehension of history 
and historic periods ( ' ' Momente " ) . 

The historic drama thus defined is shown to be 
a modern development. The only extant antique 
historic plays, the Greek "Persians," the Roman 
"Octavia," present disguised the typical heroes 
and conflicts of the old mythical "tragedy," not 
real history (13 ff. 23 ff.). 

Among modern nations, England had the earliest 
and most important development ; in the Chronicle 
plays, in Marlowe, and above all in Shakespeare, 
we find plays based on entirely different principles. 
They are epic in origin, are full of living action, 
and claim interest from the beholders because they 
are representations of real historic events (29 ff.). 
Shakespeare's art, however, was capable of further 
development, in form, inasmuch as he retained too 
many epic elements, especially in the Histories ; 
in culture, as historic knowledge has since then 
become more complete (39). 

Of Romance nations (42 ff. ) Italy and France 
developed the "timeless" drama ; Manzoni is an 
isolated and late figure, and incomplete at that ; 
Hugo, Dumas pere, have only "costume-pieces" 
with anecdotic treatment of history. Spain, in 
Lope de Vegas, made an excellent beginning ; but 
Calderon and the later writers developed the 
"timeless" drama. 



